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I. 
Shirley’s Authorship of 7 Ze Tvaytor 


In April, 1692, Peter de Motteux printed the follow- 
ing notice in The Gentleman’s Journal, of which he was 
editor: 


The Traytor, an old Tragedy, hath not only 
been reviv’d the last Month, but also been re- 
printed with Alterations and Amendments: It 
was supposed to be Shirly’s but he only 
usher’d it in to the Stage; The Authour of it 
was one Mr. Rivers’ a Jesuit, who wrote it in 
his Confinement in Newgate, where he died. 
It hath always been estemmed a very good 
Play, by the best Judges of Dramatic Writing. 


Motteux’s ascription of the play to Rivers is im- 
mediately brought into question by the fact that the play 
was licensed for the stage as Shirley’s on May 4, 1631, 
and entered as Shirley’s in the Stationers’ Register for 
printing on November 3, 1634. At neither of these 
times, apparently, was Shirley’s ownership contested. 


These facts alone create a strong presumption in 
shirley’s favor. The verse and moral tone of the play 


*Concerning Anthony Rivers, the D. N. B. contains a brief ac- 
count by E. C. Marchand. Its material might well be in conflict 
with Motteux’s assertion that Rivers died in Newgate, for there 
is no mention of Rivers’ return to England after joining the 
seditious Robert Parsons (1546-1610) in Italy, following the 
execution of Father Garnett (1606), to whom Rivers was sec- 
retary. E. L. Taunton, in Jesuits in England, London, 1901, 
pp. 271-72, merely mentions Fra Rivers as Socius to Garnett 
and Parsons, and includes excerpts from letters written by 
Rivers between March and June, 1602. No mention is made of 
Fra Rivers at any later date. 
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are also recognizably Shirley’s; in addition, there is no 
record of Rivers’ having written any other dramas, and 
it seems highly improbable that a novice could write a 
play of the quality and dramatic finish of this one. 
Moreover, the language of The Traytor is the language 
of Shirley’s other plays: sometimes ejaculatory and ora- 
torical; sometimes rippling pleasantly through intricate 
but well-chosen polysyllables; sometimes rumbling 
clumsily in legal phraseology which recalls his residence 
at Gray’s Inn. In its political quality also The Traytor 
resembles a number of his other plays, nearly a score of 
-which have scenes at Court. 


Beyond a superficial resemblance in subject matter, 
there is a deeper resemblance in the treatment of fa- 
miliar Elizabethan devices. For instance, like Lorenzo 
in The Traytor, agents in Shirley’s other political plays 
often show a marked lack of awe for the divinity of 
the ruler. Other normal Elizabethan elements in The 
Traytor, which, though not exclusively his, are frequent 
in Shirley, are, briefly, the revenge motive; the lustful 
tyrant; the trial of virtue; the mock legal trial; the use 
of an agent in seducing (and the virtuous resistance of 
the lady); the penitence and reform of evil characters, 
both temporary and permanent, pretended and actual; 
the masque within a play. Outstanding among such 
characteristics and deserving special notice, is the fact 
that Shirley introduced the title of The Traytor in the 
play itself and similarly introduced titles in over thirty 
other instances in other plays. Jonson is the only other 
Elizabethan who used this practice extensively, and 
even he did not use it nearly so frequently as did Shirley. 


Such evidence, under most circumstances, would 
be sufficient to establish the falsity of the ascription of 
The Traytor to Rivers, but there are scholars who do 
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not take this position. Halliwell’ subscribed to Mot- 
teux’s assertion, and Baker* and Schipper‘ leave the mat- 
ter open to doubt. 


Dyce, guided apparently by the licensing of the 
play as Shirley’s, by its entry for printing as Shirley’s, 
by its inclusion in a list of his plays made by Shirley, and 
possibly by the tone and verse quality, dismisses the 
ascription to Rivers without doubt: “Whether Rivers 
basely palmed The Traytor on his friends as his own 
production, or whether, after his death, they attributed 
it to him on some mistaken grounds, I cannot ascer- 
tain.’” 


Yet no one has presented internal evidence which 
can establish Shirley’s right beyond a doubt. I shall 
present herein certain pieces of internal evidence which, 
I believe, establish Shirley’s authorship independent of 
the entries in the book of the licenser of plays and the 
Stationers’ Register. 


Many pieces of such evidence are available from a 
comparison of the 1692 printing and that of 1635; but 
only a few outstanding ones are here presented—suffi- 
cient, however, to indicate that the 1692 printing was 
taken from Shirley’s of 1635. 


2J. O. Halliwell (Phillips), Dict. of Old Eng. Plays, p. 250. F. 
G. Fleay, in Biog. Chron. Eng. Dram., ii, 170, writes that The 
Traytor “was in 1692 shamelessly claimed for this Man 
[Rivers]. Halliwell, of course, accepts the honour for the 
Jesuit.” If this “shameless” claim is an attempt to steal honor 
for a Catholic, as Fleay’s remark would imply, there is an in- 
consistency of reasoning. Both Fleay and Halliwell subscribe 
to the belief that Shirley was a Catholic. If so, wasn’t this 
accepting of honor for Rivers merely robbing one Catholic te 
glorify another? 


°D. E. Baker, Biog. Dram., I, 666-68. 


‘James Schipper, James Shirley, sein Leben und seine Werke, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 45. 


5A. Dyce, The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley. 
London, 1838, i, xv. 
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In Shirley’s play, Act II, Scene i, lines 370 through 
377a° run as follows: 


Lo. What then could the Duke finde, to give him any 
Encouragement you would be guilty of 

An act, so fatall unto honour, what 

When you were least your selfe? (as we are all 
Fraile compositions) did appeare so wicked 

In you, he should conceave a hope, and flatter 
Himselfe with possibility, to corrupt 

Your Soule to a deed so monstrous ?* 


In the 1692 play, all the above speech beyond the 
word honour (third line, as quoted above) is omitted. 
Thus Lorenzo’s speech is a question, closing with the 
word honour as follows: 


Lo. What then could the Duke finde, to give him any 
Encouragement you would be guilty of 
An act, so fatall unto honour, 


But, though it is a logically complete question and 
should be so punctuated, there is a comma after the word 
honour, as in the 1635 printing. In tht 1635 printing 
the comma was, according to accepted usage, correct, for 
it separates two coordinate interrogative clauses. To 
read the 1692 passage with a comma after what has been 
curtailed into a complete question is to realize that the 
typesetter of 1692 followed the 1635 punctuation without 
considering that it would be out of place with the fol- 
lowing clauses omitted. 


Another instance in which the punctuation of the 
issue of 1692 betrays an identity with Shirley’s regard- 


*Acts and Scenes are according to Dyce’s divisions; line num- 
bers follow the 1685 text, without breaks for Act or Scene. 


"In quotations from The Traytor, I have used a photographic 
copy of the 1635 play. 
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less of omissions, is in Act II, Scene i, fines 515-524. 
These, in the 1635 play, read: 


But above all, and wherein thou shalt make 

All other beauties envy thee, the Duke, 

The Duke himselfe shall call thee his, and single 
From the faire troope, thy person forth, to exchange 
Embraces with, lay siege to these soft lips, 

And not remoue, till he hath suck’d thy heart, 

Which soone dissolv’d with thy sweete breath, shall be 
Made part of his, at the same instant, he 

Conveying a new soule into thy breast, 

With a creating kisse. 


In the 1692 play, these lines are condensed to: 


But above all, 
The Duke himself shall call thee his, 


The comma is retained after his in spite of the fact that 
the words, as they stand, are a complete statement, and 
should be closed with a period. Obviously the comma 
was correctly used in the edition of 1635; and, to all ap- 
pearances the text of 1692 is taken directly from that of 
1635, with certain lines crossed out but with the punctu- 
ation unchanged to fit the resulting sense. 


Another matter that indicates perfunctory copying 
irom the 1635 play appears in Act I, Scene ii, 1. 240, 
which, in the 1635 printing, reads: “Your owne hight, 
that my scale may not expect”. The word my is logical 
in its use at this point, but there is a type imperfection 
that separates the letter y from the letter m. This sep- 
aration is marked by a blur or blot—possibly a small 
particle of dirt or foreign matter prevented the letters’ 
coming close together—that makes the word look some- 
thing like may. <A close examination reveals that the 
word is not may; the context calls not for may but for 
my; and yet the line in the 1692 printing reads: “Your 
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own height, that may scale may not expect”, the posses- 
sive pronoun having been made an auxiliary verb, with 
the result that the substantive scale is made a verb 
which can not possibly fit the sense of the line. This 
again evidences a hasty copying from Shirley’s play, the 
defect in type having been mistaken for the letter a. 


A similar error is in Act I, Scene ii, where lines 311 
and 312 read: 


Dare boldly sweare, his honor is as free 
From any treason, as my selfe, 


After the word free is a heavy mark about one quarter 
of an inch long, and having something of the appearance 
of a dash. ‘The sense does not call for a dash; the mark 
is much longer than a dash would normally be; and the 
printer of Shirley’s 1635 play has, in every other place 
where a dash is called for, used a series (usually four) oi 
very short, rectangular marks which look something like 
oversize square periods. Yet after the word free in the 
1692 printing is a dash. Once more the inevitable con- 
clusion is that the edition of 1692 was taken from Shir- 
ley’s of 1635. 


So much for mechanical evidence. Already, from 
the peculiarities of punctuation and other mechanical 
matters, the evidence points to a conclusion that in 1692 
the play was set up hastily from a copy of the 1635 edi- 
tion in which certain manuscript alterations had been 
made. 


Turning to the actual dialog, we find that the 1692 
play has nothing of importance that is not in that of. 
1635. There are, on the other hand, one-sixth fewer 
lines than in the 1635 play; and the large majority of 
the omitted lines are such that, to the careless or hasty 
reader, they make for obscurity. The 1692 printing, 
lacking oftentimes such apparently obscure lines, has 
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produced some queer effects. In Act I, Scene i, lines 
94-108, Shirley’s play reads: 


Cos. Ha. 


Pet. Your doublet pinch you Sir? I cannot tel; 
But nere a woman jin the world should make 
Me hang my selfe, it may be for his honour, 
Hee’le choose another death, hee is about one; 
For ’tis not possible without some cure, 
He should live long, he has forgot to sleepe, 
And for his dyet, h’as not eate this se’night 
As much as would choake a Sparrow, a Flie is 
An Epicure to him: Good sir, doe you counsell him. 
So, so, it workes; 
This was my Lord Lorenzoes plot, and I 
Ha’ beene his Engine in the worke, to batter 
His love to Amidea, by praysing 
Oriana to him, he is here, my Lord. 


In the 1692 edition several of the above lines are omitted 
and both speeches are attributed to Cosmo, reading: 


Cosmo. Ha! 
For ’tis not possible without some cure, 
He should live long: 
Good Sir, do you go in and Counsel him. 
So, so, it works; 
This was my Lord Lorenzoes Plot, and I 
Ha’ been his Engine in the work, to batter 
His love to Amidea, by praysing 
Oriana to him, he is here, My Lord. 


Doubtless in the play, as acted, the line “For ’tis not 
possible without some cure” was spoken by Petruchio. 
Petruchio had just finished saying (1. 94) that Pisano 
“will dye for her, if this Ague hold him.” Cosmo has 
ejaculated, “Ha.” and Petruchio has continued—the 
reader must remember here that Petruchio has already 
said that Pisano “will dye for her’—with the reasoning 
“For ‘tis not possible without some cure, He should live 
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long’. The sense in the 1635 printing is clear: Pisano 
will die of love for Amidea, for it is simply impossible 
for him to live unless there is some cure. The lines 
make no sense as they appear in the 1692 printing with 
Cosmo speaking both the ejaculatory Ha and the lines 
BH OF ATS oer 


This, again, strengthens the assumption that the 
copy of 1692 was set up from one of 1635, with manu- 
script alterations. _ Moreover, the faulty attribution of 
the lines to Cosmo suggests that the seven omitted 
verses, including the abbreviation Pet., were deleted by 
lines carelessly drawn through them. Then the type- 
setter, seeing Cos. indicated above as the speaker, and 
no other speaker indicated for the later lines, unthink- 
ingly set them up as a part of Cosmo’s speech. 


Another instance of the omission, in 1692, of a line 
that was, in the 1635 edition, apparently meaningless, is 
in Act II, Scene i, line 579; and this omission is compen- 
sated by an addition. Line 579 of the 1635 printing 
reads, ““Let mee kill thee”. This is probably an error in 
the printing of the 1635 edition, for the sense of the sen- 
tence is kiss, not kill. This line does not occur in the 
1692 printing, but in its place is the line “He embraces 
’em”. To picture the scene in which Sciarrha speaks 
these words is to see how utterly out of place they are. 
The situation is this: Sciarrha, beside himself at Loren- 
zo’s suggestion that he procure his sister Amidea to the 
duke’s lust, has just subjected Amidea to a trial of her 
steadfastness and virtue. Amidea has come through the 


trial with no weakening of virtue; has made apt remarks 


to the recently entered brother, Florio, about Sciarrha’s 
desertion of the paths of virtue. Rather than sacrifice 
her virtue, Amidea will teach her hands mutiny “ana 
boldly with a poniard teach my heart to weep out a re- 
pentance”. And Florio seconds her in her unwavering 
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goodness. The trial has convinced Sciarrha beyond a 
doubt. It is a proper enough place for stage directions 
to indicate “He embraces ’em”, but what reason could 
there be for one of the agents to speak the words “He 
embraces ’em’? It is obviously a stage direction (or 
more probably a prompter’s note) crept into the dialog. 
Probably a line was carelessly deleted here, and the 
typesetter, seeing something scribbled in the margin, set 
up the marginal note thinking it was a substitute for the 
words with the ink line drawn through them. 


A further variation between the 1692 play and that 
of 1635 is in Act III, Scene iii, lines 1120-1137. 


That question is propounded timely, hadst 

Not interrupted me, I should ha lost 

My selfe upon thy lips, and quite forgot 

There is a blisse beyond it, which I came for: 

Let others satisfie themselves to reade 

The wonders in thy face, make proud their eye, 

By seeing thine, turne statues at thy voice, 

And thinke they never fixe enough to heare thee. 

A man halfe dead with famine, would wish here 
To feed on smiles, of which the least hath power 
To call an Anchorite from his prayers, tempt Saints 
To wish their bodies on, thou dost with ease 
Captivate Kings with every beame, and maist 

Lead them like prisoners round about the world, 
Proud of such golden chaines; this were enough, 
Had not my Fate provided more, to make me 
Beleeve my selfe immortall in thy touches, 

Come to thy bed, transforme me there to happinesse; 


In 1692, fourteen lines of this speech were omitted, the 
passage above having been reduced to: 


That Question is propounded timely: Hadst 
Not interrupted me, I should ha’ lost 

My self upon thy Lips, and quite forgot 
There is a Bliss beyond it. 

Transform me there to Happiness; 
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There is nothing in this passage from the 1692 printing 
to which the last there can refer, the word bed (fourth 
word in line 1137) having been in the fourteen lines 
omitted in the 1692 printing. In Shirley’s 1635 edition, 
the duke wished to be transformed there (in bed) to 
happiness; in the 1692 play, the entire spirit of the pas- 
sage is confused. 


A similar situation, in which there is not a struc- 
tural lack of antecedent but rather a lack of any reason- 
able thing which could evoke a certain reply, is in Act 
IV, Scene i, lines 1528 through 1541. These prose lines 
are spoken by the cowardly Depazzi to Lorenzo. De- 
pazzi grows thin, dreams of the axe, shudders at a pic- 
ture of a headless body, realizes that he lacks the impu- 
dence necessary to be a court hanger-on, and wishes to 
return to the farm for: 


I have a weake stomacke, and treason is 
phisicke to mee, and although I do not vomit 
up your.secrets they may out some other waie. 


Depazzi does not “vomit up” Lorenzo’s evil secrets, but 
they are apt to come out in some unintentional manner. 
The last two clauses do not appear in the 1692 printing, 
and yet Lorenzo replies, “You wonot betraie me’. It is 
in the last two clauses of Depazzi’s speech that the only 
hint of betrayal (unintentional betrayal) is made; and 
yet, the 1692 printing, without these hints about betray- 
al, has Lorenzo ejaculate “You wonot betraie me”. 
What could have evoked such a challenge from Lorenzo, 
the remarks about vomiting up secrets having been 
omitted? Obviously nothing—except the fact that Lo- 
renzo’s words are thus indicated in the edition of 1635, 
and that the 1692 printing was a careless copy of it. 
It is barely possible, of course, that the words “your 
secrets they may out some other waie” were not neces- 
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sary to call forth Lorenzo’s startled question, that the 
mere fact of his creature’s agitation gave Lorenzo ap- 
prehension; but to anyone who fully appreciates the 
depth, the boldness, and the cunning of this villain, the 
possibility is so remote as to be negligible. 


In the same Act and Scene, the 1692 printing lacks 
four speeches covering twenty-one lines (1631b-1651a) 
in the 1635 play. The last two and one-half omitted 
lines read, in the 1635 play: 


And the gay feathers, in whose pride I had 
My confidence, serv’d now but with their waight 
To hasten me to earth. 


These lines are spoken, according to the volume issued 
in 1635, by the duke. The reply by Lorenzo is “Ascend 
agen.” In other words, the duke has been brought 
low by his passion, and Lorenzo advises him to ascend 
again. But in the 1692 printing, these lines and all 
those in which the duke relates his fall, are missing. 
Yet that copy has Lorenzo at this point use the same 
words “Ascend agen”. Ascend from what? There 
is not a single statement in the 1692 printing that the 
auke has fallen. Is not this again an instance of lines 
having been carelessly drawn through certain verses in 
the copy of the 1635 play which was being used by the 
1692 typesetter? 


Another instance of omitted antecedent matter oc- 
curs near the beginning of Act V. At line 1995, in the 
1635 play, Sciarrha, having tried his sister’s virtue and 
met with repulses that inwardly delighted him, adds the 
further plea: 


Doe but repeat thy words, to save my life, 
And that will teach compassion: my life, 
Our shame, the staine of all our familie, 
Which will succeede in my ignoble death, 
Thou washest off. 


To this, Amidea replies: 


But staine my selfe forever. 


In the 1692 edition, the above speech of Sciarrha is omit- 
ted, and in its place is substituted: 


What, not to save my Life? 


Amidea’s reply is the same in the 1692 play as in Shir- 
ley’s 1635 play: 


But stain my self for ever. 


In the 1635 play, where Sciarrha urges Amidea (as a 
trial of virtue) to wash off the “staine” he will bring 
upon the family if he is hanged as the murderer of Pi- 
sano, Amidea’s reply is quite normal. She could wash 
off the “staine”—that is, she could secure pardon for 
Sciarrha by becoming the duke’s mistress—but, in wash- 
ing off that “staine”’, she would “staine my selfe forever”. 


The material not in the 1692 play but in Shirley’s 
is, for the most part, such as was frequently omitted 
from a play “as it is now acted” after the Restoration,” 
obscurities and lines which would displease the audience. 
Sometimes, in plays printed “as acted” after the Restor- 
ation, the printer confused stage directions and dialog, 
as we have:seen above, regarding “He embraces ’em”, 


From the foregoing there seems but one reasonable 
conclusion: that a copy of the 1635 play was used for the 
acting version in 1692, that lines were crossed out here 
and there, and that the 1692 printing was set up from 
this old copy of 1635. 


SA. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 
Stage, Cambridge, 1926, 129 ff. A striking illustration of an 
altered play being based upon a stage version is Nahum Tate’s 
alteration of Fletcher’s The Island Frincess. Here certain cru- 
dities are reproduced with a fidelity similar to the preservation, 
in the 1692 printing of The Traytor, of errors that are in the 
1685 play. 
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_ To one who is not sufficiently familiar with the tone 
and quality of Shirley’s plays to detect the error in as- 
cribing The Traytor to Rivers, there may remain a 
further question: Granting that the 1692 play was set up 
from the 1635 play, is it not possible that Shirley himself 
used as an original some play now lost? The answer tu 
such a question is negative. There are peculiarities of 
language and situation in The Traytor which are reflect- 
ed in many of his other plays. Yes, but couldn’t these, 
if they occur in plays written after 1631, be merely a 
repetition of devices he purloined from Rivers to use in 
The Traytor? Let us then disregard the plays written 
after 1631, and glance at those written by Shirley before 
1631, and unquestionably his own work. 


In Love Tricks, licensed for the stage six years be- 
fore The Traytor (February, 1624-25),° we find in Act 
III, Scene i, a humorous situation in which Gorgon, a 
serving man to Antonio, addresses, in prose, a non-exis- 
tent jury, and uses the words send you all off with a 
powder. In The Traytor, Act III, Scene i, lines Qo6-7, is 
a similar humorous situation in which Rogero, serving 
man to Depazzi, addressing, in prose, a non-existent jury 
says hee intended to send the duke to heaven with a 
powder. Can anyone ask for a more suggestive similar- 
ity? In both plays almost identical words are spoken 
(1) in the same Acts and Scenes, (2) by the same type 
of character, (3) in prose, though the plays are both in 
verse, (4) to a non-existent jury in each situation, (5) 
with a humorous intent. 


Similarly in The Maid’s Revenge, licensed five years 
before The Traytor (February, 1625-26),"” occur words 
in Act IV, Scene i, spoken by a blunt character, Sforza, 


*Variorum Shakespeare, (1821), iii, 231; J. Q. Adams, The Dra- 
matic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, New Haven, 1917, p. 31. 


*Tbid. 
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whose bluntness makes for humor. In prose, Sforza 
uses the words and sent them away with a powder. 


Still another instance in which a humorous charac- 
ter uses legal phraseology, uses prose when speaking the 
words, and makes a play on words as do Sforza, Rogero, 
and Gorgon, is in Act III, Scene i, of The Wedding, 
printed in 1629." There is no actual similarity of words 
between this speech by Rawbone and Rogero’s speech in 
Act III, Scene i, of The Traytor, but the atmosphere is 
the same: (1) a humorous or low character, (2) a farci- 
cal play on words, and (3) a prose utterance in a play 
written in verse. The fact that this occurs in the same 
Act and Scene in which the similar situation occurs in 
The Traytor may be coincidence. 


Tearful eyes play an important role in these early 
plays; not expressed in the same words each time, but 
trequently present as a “conceit”. In Love Tricks, V, i, 
we find Infortunio saying: 

I’d force my eyes to weep too, 
And we would sit upon a bank, and play 
Drop-tear, till one were bankrupt.” 


In The Traytor, Act V, Scene i, lines 1918 ff., Amidea 
Says: 
Though all my stocke of teares were spent alreadie 
Upon Pisanoes losse, and that my braine 


Were banquerout of moisture, and deni’d 
To lend my griefe one drop more for his Funerall. 


The bankruptcy of the tear ducts is a pretty conceit in 
both these passages; one from an early play unquestion- 
ably Shirley’s, the other from The Traytor. 


"™T, J. Wise, Catalog of the Ashley Library, Vol. V. 
“The spelling used in quotations from other plays than The 


Traytor is Dyce’s; where quotations are given from The Tray-— 


tor, the spelling is Shirley’s. 
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But the tear ducts are not always bankrupt from 
heavy withdrawals; sometimes there are floods of tears 
yet to come. In The Wedding, III, iii, Beauford, be- 
lieving Gratiana lost, says: 


I could have drowned thee with my tears. 


In The Traytor, V, i, 1927-28, Amidea, thinking her 
brother lost, says: 


My eies 
In pittie of thy fate desire to drowne thee. 


These striking parallels should incline the reader to be- 
lieve that in The Traytor Shirley used expressions he 
had used before, expressions that were in a sense, his 
“stock in trade”. Shakespeare would drown a father’s 
eyes in tears or drown oratory in tears (T. Andron.), or 
would drown gain in tears (All’s Well), and could fill 
dry rivers with tears (Two Gent.), or even imagine a 
tide of tears (Temp.); but I have been able to find no 
other instances among the Elizabethans in which a per- 
son is to be drowned in tears. Yet Shirley used the con- 
ceit twice within five years. 


Instances like the foregoing could be multiplied in- 
definitely, some so striking as to leave no reasonable 
doubt of Shirley’s just claim to The Traytor; others 
which, taken from The Traytor, could fit others of his 
plays, being words or devices which Shirley used fre- 
quently,” but such multiplication seems unnecessary. 


* Another practice which is apparently peculiar to Shirley is his 
doubled use of the word right as an elliptical clause. Shake- 
speare used the single word right in at least four instances to 
mean “You are right” or “You say well”, and others have used 
the word singly in a similar sense; but I have not been able to 
discover its doubled use by any other Elizabethan. Shirley, in 
The Maid'’s Revenge, has Vilarezo say (IV, ii): “Right, right, 
Velasco; I do love thee for’t.” In The Traytor, I, i, line 20, 
Pisano says: “Right right, Cosmo”; and in I, ii, line 170, the 


iJ 


It has been established herein first, that The Traytor of 
1692 was set up from Shirley’s 1635 printing, and second, 
that in plays written before 1631, the date of the licens- 
ing of the play, Shirley used language, construction, and 
dramatic devices that are found also in The Traytor. 


The conclusion therefore is that there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt concerning Shirley’s authorship of The 
Traytor. If this play was borrowed by Shirley from an- 
cther author, then all of his dramatic works must have 
been so borrowed, for from first to last Shirley’s unques- 
tioned plays have numerous elements that are to be 
found in The Traytor. 


duke says: “Right, right, good Alonzo, thar’t an honest man, 
And lov’st us well,........ ” Tt can be easily seen that, as far as 
meter is concerned, ‘Shirley could as well have said Thar’t right 
in any of these instances, the thou art being treated as a mono- 
syllable. In fact, the last illustration here given presents just 
such a use by Shirley; still, though such elision was familiar 
to him, Shirley chose to repeat the word right. The corruption 
of the air by an evil person (Grateful Servant, V,i) has a coun- 
terpart in the infection of the air (Traytor, II, i, 1. 551). Lod- 
wick (Grateful Serv., IV, v) explaining his dishonorable inten- 
tions to Belinda, having assumed that Grimmundo had “pre- 
pared” her, has a counterpart in The Traytor (III, iii, 1. 1104) 
wherein the duke declares his dishonorable intentions, having 
assumed that Amidea’s brother had “prenared” her. The 
masque to discourage lust (Grateful Serv.. IV. iv) is a counter- 
part of the masque to discourage lust in The Traytor (III, ii). 
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Shirley's Headmastership of the Free 
Grammar School of St. Albans 


In 1691 Anthony Wood wrote of James Shirley : 


Being then unsetled in his mind, he changed 
his Religion for that of Rome, left his Living 
and taught a Grammar School in the said 
town of S. Albans.* 


The implication in the foregoing is that Shirley left 
his living and subsequently turned to teaching; and 
though new facts which can well establish the error of 
such an implication have come to light, the old error has 
gone unchallenged. Moreover, there is a tendency to 
assume, as did Wood’ and Dyce,’ that teaching was dis- 
tinctly unpleasant to Shirley, and hence that he was 
forced into it, probably because of his change of religion. 


That Shirley’s conversion to Catholicism did not 
force him into teaching is evident from the fact that he 
was angling for a position as teacher in November, 1618, 
before he became a Catholic. In the records of St. Al- 
bans we find the following notation among others for the 
year 1618: 


Court held November 2nd—The Mastership of 
the Free School was promised to James Sherley, 
of St. Albans, Bachelor of Arts, after the death, 
relinquishing or departure of Thomas Gibson, 
gentleman, then schoolmaster.' 


A. Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, London, 1692, ii, 260. 


‘Ibid. Here Wood states that Shirley found teaching “uneasy”. 
*A. Dyce, The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley, 
London, 1833, I, viii. Here Dyce refers to “the drudgery of 
tuition”. 
4A, E. Gibbs, Corporation Records of St. Albans, St. Albans, 
1890, p. 64. 
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Inasmuch as Shirley, son-in-law of the mayor,’ was be- 
ing considered for a position already filled by Thomas 
Gibson, gentleman, it seems unreasonable to assume that : 
he looked with disfavor upon teaching, at that particular 7 
time, whatever his. later sentiments may have been; and 

this apparent desire to teach was at a time preceding the 
discontinuance of his living in the Protestant church, 

as will appear below. 


Regardless of what his feelings toward teaching 
might have been, the fact remains that Shirley did not 
give up his church living and subsequently take up 
teaching. With available records as a basis, the earliest 
date we can satisfactorily give for the beginning of his 
teaching is the first of the calendar year)sG2imigeeeen 
The book of accounts of the Free Grammar School of 
St. Albans contains the following entry among the items 
for the year 1621: 


Pay’d to Mt. Sherley & his vsher for there wages 
for iij quarters of a yeere ended at Michallmas 
[Sept. 29] last xxiiij li xs.° 


The termination of his teaching was apparently in July, 
1624,, a few months prior to the licensing of his first 
play, Love Tricks, in London. 


So much for the duration of Shirley’s first position 
as teacher. His term of service in this capacity may : 


"A. C. Baugh, “Further Facts About Shirley”, in Rev. Eng. 
Stud., vii (1981), 62-66. 

"A. C. Baugh, “New Facts About Shirley”, M. L. R., xvii (1922), 
p. 230. Incidentally, this item establishes the error in Dyce ; 
(1, vii), which he had taken from Clutterbuck (Hist. of Hert., ‘ 
i, 48), and which gives the date as 1623. 


"W. Page, Victoria History of the County of Hertfordshire, Lon- 
don, 1908, ii, 63. ‘ 


‘J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, New 
Haven, 1917, p. 65. 
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have been longer, but of this period only (January 1621- 
22 to July, 1624) we have satisfactory record. But turn- 
ing to the matter of his service as a Protestant clergy- 
man, we have no such record. When such services be- 
gan and when they terminated we can not be sure, but 
there are two items which serve at least to indicate that 
he actually performed some of the duties of a clergyman, 
and to give definite dates to the performance of those 
duties. On November 10, 1623, Shirley excommuni- 
cated two members from his church,’ and in February, 
1624 (n. s.) he attended a called meeting of proctors at 
oe Paul’s.” 


Both oi these clerical duties were performed by 
Shirley on dates that fall within the period when he was 
receiving a salary as a teacher; November Io, 1623 and 
February 1623-24 being after the date indicated in the 
only existing record of salary payment to him, and be- 
fore the date indicated as the termination of his school 
services. 


In conclusion, it is apparent that (1) Shirley did not 
take up teaching after his conversion to Catholicism, 
and (2) he did not take up teaching after he left his 
living, as Wood’s account implies. Also there is no 
reason to believe that Catholicism had anything to do; 
as has been supposed, with his taking a position as 
teacher. 


"A. C. Baugh, “Further Facts About Shirley”, in Rev. Eng. 
Stud., vii (1931), 62-66. 


~H, R. Wilton Hall, Records of the Old Archdeaconry of St. Al- 
bans, A Calendar of Papers, A. D. 1575 to A. D. 1637, St. Al- 
bans, 1908, p. 153. 
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